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Abraham  Lincoln's 
Contemporaries 


Mother  George 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 
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Nurses  proved  their  worth  in  Civil  War 


National  Nurses  Week  was 
observed  earlier  this  month.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  note  that  the  Civil  War 
proved  nursing  to  be  indispensable  as  a 
profession.  Women  served  as  nurses  in 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  hospitals  were 
considered  unhealthy  places  fit  only 
for  the  poor  and  dying.  After  the  war, 
they  were  considered  places  of  care 
and  cure.  Nurses  probably  were  mostly 
responsible  for  the  change.  The  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
by  physicians  had  not  yet  taken  place. 

During  the  mid  19th  century,  infec- 
tion control  was  not  a  common  prac- 
tice. The  connection  between  unsani- 
tary conditions  and  disease  was  not 
understood,  certainly  not  widely 
accepted.  A  soldier  stood  a  much 
greater  chance  of  dying  from  disease  or 
infection  than  from  battle  wounds. 

It  was  the  nurses  who  provided 
infection  control  in  conjunction  with 
basic  hygiene.  Although  they  were 
trained  to  do  this  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Dorothea  Dix,  superintendent 
of  nurses,  many  nurses  may  not  have 
understood  the  medical  significance. 
However,  they  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  humaneness  and  common  sense  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort. 

Nurses  were  the  first  to  receive 
wounded  soldiers  from  the  battlefield. 
They  removed  dirty  and  bloody  cloth- 
ing, bathed  and  dressed  wounds,  pro- 
vided liquids  and  nourishment,  pro- 
vided fresh  clothing  and  linen  and 
helped  overcome  the  effects  of  expo- 
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sure.  They  bathed  and  deloused 
patients,  washed  and  mended  clothing 
and  linen,  maintained  the  linen  supply, 
passed  medications  and  applied 
splints. 

Nurses  also  read  to  patients,  wrote 
letters  for  them,  cared  for  their  per- 
sona] belongings,  sat  with  the  suffering 
and  dying  and  wrote  letters  to  the 
families  of  the  deceased. 

Typically,  they  worked  16  hours  a 
day,  had  few  comforts  and  worked 
under  great  stress.  For  their  services, 
they  received  40  cents  a  day  plus  sub- 
sistence and  transportation.  Yet,  thou- 
sands of  women  served  as  nurses  with 
the  Union  Army,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  they  saved  184,000  lives  by  pre- 
venting disease. 

To  qualify  as  a  nurse,  a  woman  had 
to  be  between  the  ages  of  35  and  50, 
matronly  and  plain-looking,  experi- 
enced, educated,  serious,  neat,  orderly, 
industrious  and  of  good  character.  She 
had  to  wear  plain  clothes  of  dark  colors 
with  no  ornaments. 

One  memorable  nurse  was  Mrs. 
Eliza  E.  George  of  Fort  Wayne. 
Because  of  her  devoted,  untiring  and 
efficient  service,  the  troops  affection- 


ately called  her  "Mother  George.' 

She  was  born  on  Oct.  20,  1808,  in 
Vermont.  Her  maiden  name  was  Eliza- 
beth E.  Hamilton.  She  married  W.L. 
George,  and  sometime  before  1860  she 
moved  to  Fort  Wayne.  As  a  54-year- 
old  widow  with  three  grown  daughters, 
she  managed  to  secure  an  appointment 
as  a  nurse  In  the  Sanitary  Commission 
of  Indiana  in  early  1863. 

Mother  George  was  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  securing  support  and  sup- 
plies from  the  home  front.  In  fact,  the 
command  sometimes  depended  on  her 
resources  more  than  the  military  sup- 
ply sustem. 

She  was  highly  regarded  by  the 
brass  as  well  as  the  troops.  On  one 
occasion,  a  surgeon  bound  a  soldier's 
wounds  so  tightly  that  it  caused  great 
pain.  When  she  appealed  to  the  sur- 
geon to  loosen  the  bindings,  he  refused. 
She  loosened  the  bindings  herself.  This 
caused  the  surgeon  to  go  on  the  war- 
path. The  medical  director  dismissed 
the  surgeon  and  ordered  him  out  of  the 
camp. 

Mother  George  served  first  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  then  at  Corinth,  Miss. 
Most  of  the  rest  of  her  service  was  with 
Gen.  Sherman's  Army,  which  took  her 
to  such  historic  battles  as  Chattanooga 
and  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  and  Kingston, 
Kennesaw  Mountain,  Marietta, 
Atlanta  and  Jonesboro,  Ga. 

Mother  George  was  the  only  woman 
to  go  with  the  troops  to  Jonesboro.  Her 
presence  had  been  requested  by  the 
troops  themselves  because  they  trea- 
sured her  services. 


During  the  entire  Georgia  cam- 
paign, Mother  Goerge  lived  and 
worked  in  the  field.  Not  only  was  she 
tireless  in  nursing  the  wounded  and 
providing  sanitary  and  comfort  items, 
she  often  bravely  moved  wounded  sol- 
diers to  safety  as  enemy  shells 
exploded  nearby. 

After  Jonesboro,  Mother  George 
wintered  with  troops  at  Nashville.  At 
the  urging  of  Dorothea  Dix,  she  went 
to  Wilmington,  N.C.  There  she  helped 
nurse  11,000  repatriated  Union  prison- 
ers of  war  who  were  in  desperate  con- 
dition. She  labored  literally  day  and 
night,  contracted  typhoid  fever,  and 
died  on  May  9,  1865.  She  had  given 
over  two  years  of  strenuous  service. 

Mother  George  was  interred  in  Lin- 
denwood  Cemetery  with  military 
honors,  the  first  woman  to  be  so  hon- 
ored locally.  Near  her  almost 
unmarked  grave  is  a  weathered  granite 
monument  reading  simply  "Mrs. 
GEORGE."  Fort  Wayne  further  hon- 
ored her  by  naming  George  Street  after 
her.  There  no  longer  is  a  George  Street 
in  the  city,  unfortunately. 

Numerous  soldiers  survived  the  war 
because  of  the  dedicated  nursing  care, 
the  abundant  sanitary  and  comfort 
items  and  the  precious  will  to  live  pro- 
vided by  Mother  George.  Eliza  George 
truly  was  an  "angel  of  mercy."  She 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  honored 
and  emulated.  Instead,  we  have  forgot- 
ten her. 


Cephas  Williamson  is  a  Fort  Wayne  area 
resident. 


Mother  George 

We  all  know  about  women  like  Florence  Nightingale  and  Red  Cross 
founder,  C\ara  Barton.  But  did  you  know  that  Fort  Wayne  has  a 
pretty  famous  nurse  In  our  history  too?    Her  name  was  Eliza 
Hamilton  George,  but  she  was  best  known  Just  as  "Mother  George." 

Mother  George  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  the  1S40s  as  a  pioneer  from 
Vermont.  Her  daughter,  also  named  Eliza,  married  Slon  Bass, 
brother  of  John  Bass,  the  great  Fort  Wayne  industrialist. 


After  Slon  was  killed  during  the  Civil  War  In  1&62,  Mother 
George,  moved  by  both  his  death  and  the  suffering  of  the  Union 
soldiers,  applied  to  the  Indiana  Sanitary  Commission,  a  forerun- 
ner of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  for  acceptance  as  a  nurse.  And 
although  objections  were  raised  about  her  age  (she  was  54  at 
the  time)  her  dedication  to  the  cause  was  overwhelming  and 
she  was  accepted. 

Mother  George  soon  became  famous  for  her  heroism.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  hear  stories  of  her  sitting  with  wounded  soldiers  for  20 
hours  at  a  time  or  carrying  wounded  men  from  hospitals  that  were  being 
shelled  by  the  enemy. 

After  giving  herself  so  completely  to  the  wounded,  she  finally  gave  her 
own  life  during  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  In  1S65.  She  was  buried  In 
T  ilndenwood  Cemetery  with  full  military  honors. 
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ajjj  Norwest  Is  proud  to 
bring  this  series  of 
educational  cartoons 
to  Fort  Wayne  as  a  part 
of  its  bicentennial  cele- 
bration. We  are  honored 
to  give  commissioned 
sculptures  of  each  of 
these  Fort  Wayne 

Founders  a  permanent 
S     home  In  the  lobby  of 
the  new  Norwest 
Indiana  Center, 
V     scheduled  for  com- 
\      pletlon  in  1995. 


Come  to  expect  the  best. 
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V.  By  NANCY  VENDRELY 

Y>  STAFF  WRITER 

'.  ^^OME  HISTORIC  markers  in 
i  Fort  Wayne  are  so  surrounded  by 
modern-day  activity  they  go  unno- 
ticed. One  of  them  commemorates 
the  life  of  a  famous  Fort  Wayne 
woman. 

In  the  300  block  of  East  Berry 
Street  on  the  sidewalk  next  to 
GTE  North: 

This  white  marker  was  erected 
by  the  Fort  Wayne  Civil  War  Round 
Table  in  May,  1965,  100  years  after 
the  death  of  Eliza  E.  George,  better 
known  as  Mother  George,  a  beloved 
and  honored  Civil  War  nurse. 

In  her  time,  she  was  thought  to 
be  too  old  to  serve.  She  also  faced 
the  objections  of  male  doctors  who 
did  not  want  female  nurses  in  their 
field  hospitals.  Nonetheless,  when 
Eliza  George  decided  at  age  54  that 
she  must  do  something  to  help  Indi- 
ana men  who  were  fighting  in  the 
Civil  War,  she  found  a  way. 

She  applied  for  acceptance  as  a 
nurse  with  the  Indiana  Sanitary 
Commission  in  January  1863. 
Though  older  than  the  others,  she 
vowed  her  health  was  good  and 
that  her  only  desire  was  "to  do 
something  for  those  who  every  day 
expose  their  lives  for  our  country." 

With  a  group  of  other  Hoosier 
women,  Eliza  George  arrived  in 
Memphis  in  the  spring  of  1863.  Be- 
sides tending  to  the  wounded,  she 
made  numerous  wagon  trips  be- 
tween Memphis  and  Corinth,  Miss., 
to  deliver  clothing,  food  and  hospi- 
tal supplies  in  spite  of  being  fired  on 
by  guerrillas  and  Confederate  caval- 
ry. Later,  while  in  Pulaski,  Tenn., 
where  she  and  two  other  nurses 
opened  a  military  hospital,  she 
made  several  trips  back  to  Indiana 
to  get  hospital  and  medical  supplies. 

As  she  went  further  south  to 
work  in  field  hospitals  on  the  front 
lines,  she  sent  occasional  reports  to 
the  Fort  Wayne  Daily  Gazette  de- 
scribing the  suffering  of  the  brave 
soldiers  and  the  closeness  of  the 
shelling.  She  stayed  with  the 
wounded  day  and  night,  only  rest- 
ing occasionally  by  wrapping  her- 
self in  an  Army  blanket  and  falling 
asleep  under  a  tree  or  a  wagon  for  a 
few  hours. 

After  Atlanta  fell,  George  went 
with  the  15th  Army  Corps  on  the 
march  on  Jonesboro,  south  of  At- 
lanta, the  only  woman  to  accompa- 
ny them. 

With  the  tide  turned  and  Union 
troops  moving  successfully  through 
Georgia,  Mother  George  returned  to 
Fort  Wayne  for  a  short  rest.  She 
soon  returned  to  nursing,  however, 
and  unable  to  make  contact  with 
troops  in  Georgia,  spent  the  winter 
of  1864-65  in  Nashville,  where  she 
and  two  other  women  opened  a 
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Eliza  George,  who  served  as  a  nurse  during  the  Civil  War, 
vowed  that  her  only  desire  was  "to  do  something  for  those  who 
every  day  expose  their  lives  for  our  country." 


hospital  for  men  wounded  in  a  siege 
on  that  city. 

In  the  spring,  eager  to  return  to 
the  troops  in  Georgia,  she  went  to 
New  York  to  join  agents  of  the  Indi- 
ana Sanitary  Commission  who  were 
about  to  leave  for  Savannah.  When 
a  pass  and  transportation  arrange- 
ments were  not  provided  for  Moth- 
er George,  she  had  to  stay  behind. 
While  waiting  for  the  necessary  pa- 
pers, she  went  to  Wilmington,  N.C., 
where  nursing  help  was  desperately 
needed  for  11,000  liberated  Union 
prisoners  of  war. 

It  was  there,  while  exposed  to 
the  typhoid  fever  rampant  among 
the  POWs,  that  George  became  ill 
and  died  on  May  9.  Her  body  was 
returned  to  Fort  Wayne  and,  on 
May  16,  1865,  she  was  buried  with 
military  honors  in  Lindenwood 
Cemetery. 

The  inscription  on  the  granite 


monument  near  her  grave  reads: 

"Mrs.  Eliza  E.  George;  born  Oct. 
20,  1808  at  Bridport,  Vt.  Died  at  Wil- 
mington, N.C.,  May  9,  1865.  After 
faithfully  aiding  with  her  friendly 
hands  and  cheering  with  her  Chris- 
tian voice  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
our  Army  on  the  march,  battlefields 
and  in  the  hospitals  over  3  years, 
the  heroine  fell  at  her  post,  honored 
and  loved  by  all  that  knew  her." 

A  widow,  George  had  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  mar- 
ried to  Col.  Sion  S.  Bass,  a  Fort 
Wayne  hero  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Shiloh.  It  is  thought  that  his  death  is 
what  initially  motivated  her  to 
serve.  She  is  buried  in  the  Sion  Bass 
family  plot. 

It  was  the  men  she  cared  for,  the 
men  she  held  in  her  arms  as  they 
suffered  and,  often,  died  who 
named  her  Mother  George. 
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